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which asserts these truths and preaches these| least, that so many corruptions, forgeries and 
morals, be treated with a similar contempt ?|interpolations of Scripture, which they have 
But irreligion knows no bounds when once let|been accused of, should deform the pages of 
loose; and Christianity herself has been|history. 

obliquely insulted within those consecrated| Secondly I find the Quakers are the only 
walls, where decency and policy, inthe absence|people who have completely detached religion 
of religion and virtue, would forever have held|from state policy, and thereby avoided that 
But notwithstanding} doubtful combination of two dissimilar interests, 


free of expense,to whom all paymentsare to be made./the general contempt of religion among thegreat,| which has too frequently spoiled and calumni- 








you are not to imagine the presént age is deep|ated both. They have confined religion to its 


In Friends, Intelligencer of 5th month 10th,|in speculations of infidelity. No such thing,| proper province of amending the lives of men, 


an extract was published, which was unjustly |for that would imply a certain attention to these| and have abhorred the plan of making it sub- 
abscribed to the unfortunate Caroline, wife of|subjects—a certain degree of self converse and|servient to the narrow and temporary purposes 
George the 4th. It was in reality written by|thought; and this would clash with the ruling/of a party ora government. ‘I'hey have not 
Caroline, Queen of George the 2d, and the re-|manners of the times. Indeed there have not|dared enlist to the Almighty in the service of a 
flections it contains, do credit, as well to her|been wanting laborious husbandmen, who|particular nation, or to point his thunders 
head as her heart. According to the testimony| have painfully sown their tares, not in the night|against their fellow-creatures mere because 
of the writers of her day she was a princess of|season, but in the broad day light. These|their worldly interest interfered. ‘They have 


rare merit. Possessing a liberal education, she 
became a patroness of learning, and beguiled 
the weariness which frequently accompanies 
royalty, by the conversation of men of science ; 
men whose talents added lustre to her husband’s 
reign. She often sent for Sir Isaac Newton, 
for whom she had a high respect, and in his 
intellectual conversation found relief from the 
tedious and formal etiquette of the British 
Court. It was to her, the learned and pious 


have at length shot up into a large and fruitful| not set apart days for the religious celebration 
crop of irreligious implicit faith, for implicit|of acommemoratian of public events—the final 
faith, is belief or disbelief without evidence,|consequence of which no man can see, and 
and why they disbelieve, few of the present) which are regarded with totally different feel- 


age can tell. 


They have other intentions than|ings by different parties. Keeping their own 


the meagre sophisms of irreligion, and are|hands unstained with blood, they have viewed 


therefore well content with the conclusion with- 
out the premises. Fortunately for mankind 
there has arisen olt of this vile system of dis- 
putation, anarchy of belief, aud disbelief, a re- 


Alexander Cruden dedicated. the first edition of|ligion called the religion of the Quakers; and 


his celebrated Concordance. It was presented 
to Queen Caroline onthe 3rd of the Lith 
month 1737, and she departed this life the 
20th of that very month. 

The following anecdote is a favourable speci- 
men of her humane feelings. 

“Having understood that her daughter, the 
arr Charlotte, had obliged one of her 
ady’s in waiting, to stand a long time, while 
she was talking to heron some trifling sub. 
jects, and indeed until she was nearly ‘ready to 
faint, she determined on giving her a suitable 
reprimand. 


although the great have nothing to do with this 
simple original worship, | shall muke a few 
remarks upon it, because I am conscious you 
are as yet ignorant of its beauty, importance and 
truth. 

It appears to me, my Charlotte, that the pro- 
gress made by this interesting people, vulgarly 
called Quakers, and officially called Friends, 
above all othersects, in simplifying Christianity, 
and freeing it from those mixtures which have 
so much disgraced and abused it, has been so 
extraordinary that it may justly be set at the 


When the princess came as usual|head of all reforms, and stamp them with a 


in the evening to readto her, and was drawing| decisive character, in which their little peculiar- 


a chair to sit down, the Queen said, no my dear,|ities of manner are worthy of remark. 


In the 


the shedding of blood by others, as a subject 
of humiliation rather than of thankgiving ; and 
if ever they offer prayers for national blessings, 
it is for those of peace, brotherly love, and 
righteousness, in which they desiré that all 
mankind should equally participate, and as 
strenuously endeavor to effect. 

Thirdly, I do not know that they differ from 
other Christians in their speculative notions of. 
the efficacy of prayer, and the interposition of 
Providence in human concerns; yet | can see 
they are much more wary and reserved than 
others, in making petitions for particular fa- 
vors; and hence according to my judgment, 
they preserve a greater consistency in the 
theory of divine perfections, and inculcate a 
more tranquil and reverential submission to 
the will of the Deity. In this respect, they 
ate a strong contrast to the Puritans of the 
last century, and the first Methodists of this, 


you must not sit at present; I intend to make/first place, they are the only sect who admit) whose copious and minute addresses to Heaven 
you stand as long as you suffered Lady -- no priest or ministers, as a separate order of|often degenerated into indecent familiarity, and 
to remain in the same position. This I do that|;men, into their constitution; an advantage of|a querulous, impudent importunity. 

you may leara to feel for those whom circum-/so capital a nature, that some think it is well Fourthly, by boldly discarding instead of en- 
stances have placed in a rank inferior to your worth purchasing by the institution of a dis-|deavouring to simplify and rationalize, those 
own.” tinct society for that purpose only. For what|rights of religion which from a kind of em- 
a legion of evils does this cut off, not to men-!blematical veil thrown about them, will always 





Letter from Caroline, Queen of George the 2d 


tion the greatest mischiefs, which the struggles 


to her daughter, the princess Charlotte. (Pub-| for wealth and power, by an established clergy, 

lished entire.) have in all countries occasioned. Are not their 

My dear Charlotte,—Did { court applause, [| rivalries, their parties, their controversies, their 
would preface this letter with an apology, for| interests, their intermeddlings, the bane of con- 
the ignotance of hinting at religious principle.|cord and brotherly affection in all the com- 
To suppose the great swayed in their conduct| munities of separatists? Does not their inordin- 
by a respect for religion, is an affront to the|ate authority frequently as much infringéd the 
delicacy and refinement of their taste. Hence) rights and liberties of private congregations, as 
the day.set apart by the laws of their country] it always does of national churches? Do they 
for religious service, they deride and insult as/ not afford a ready means of laying at the feet) 
a vulgar and obsolete institution. Should you!of power, the political influences of dissenting| 
Propose to them the renewal of family devo-! bodies? [t would betoo much assert that it never| 
tion, which concluded the guileless evening|was in the contemplation of the founder of the 








be abused and misundersood by the vulgar and 
fanciful, they have eradicated from among 
themselves a vast mass of superstition and error, 
from which no sect which retains them is en- 
tirely free, and which in some has almost over- 
whelmed all that is valuable in revelation. How 
far they have been justified in doing this from 
the authority of Scripture, [do not enquire ; 
but the advantage of having got rid of such in- 
lets to false opinion, must be manifest to all 
who are capable of making comparisons, and 
of valuing the peace and happiness of man- 
kind. 

On the whole, it appears to me that no so- 


entertainments of their ancestors, you would Christian religion, to institute such a body of|ciety of Christians ever acquired the essential 
become an object of their pity, rather than of| men, and that the supposed necessity of theinjof their religion at so cheap arate or in so 
their contempt. The sublime truths, the pure|is contradictory to the notion of a divine reve-|cheap a form ; and these privileges are so intrin- 
and simple manners of the Gospel are trodden|lation, freely and clearly communicated injsically valuable, that 1 should not doubt of the 
under foot. Can we wonder if that profession ,| writing ; but we cannot help lamenting, at| ability of such a sect to maintain its ground, 
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even though it were to resign its little peculiar-) willows. Cedars, pines, and other resinous/found them to be very nearly identical in form 
ities of speech and dress. But this isa mea-|trees, they are careful to avoid, either beause/with the full grown chrysales. 

sure I would by no means recommend. Its|of the toughness of their bark or wood, or on} My own observation of them after their en- 

simplicity may expose them to the ridicule of|account of the resinous quality of their juices. |trance into the earth, has since removed from 

fools, but at the same time secure them the ap-| ‘The injury inflicted on the tree by the lo-\my mind every doubt on the subject. It is 

probation of the wise and good ; that you may|cust is mostly sufficient to kill the twig, which | difficult to find them above ground when just 

be one of the latter number, is the prayer of|sooner or later breaks offand falls to the ground.|hatched ; forthey seem to vanish at the mo- 

your mother. Only a few of the limbs, however, are broken|ment of leaving the egg—a circumstance 

caroLine. |from the tree before the eggs are hatched. In|which has probably given rise to the ridiculous 

occa what manner the young insects reach the/notion that they getao the ground by crawling 

ground when they are not carried there by the|down the tree between the wood and the bark. 

SOMB ACCOUNT OF THE CICADA SEPTENDECIM, OR//.1) of the branch, Iam not able to determine.| Although I collected some of the branches con- 

rey They must either craw! down the trunk of the|taining the eggs, and placed them under a glass, 

By Henry Gibbons, = e Wilmington, Del. liree, or suffer themselves to drop from the|I even failed in detecting the young locusts in 

onciudeda, 


: branches. I think it most probable that they |this way: eitherthey escaped from the glass, 
In the former part of this essay, I traced the| adopt the latter mode. or the eggs did not hatch. On the 12th of the 


history of the periodical locust from the mo-| The wound made by the locust in the twig|ninth month, about five or six weeks after the 
ment of its arrival at the surface of the soil in|}is much deeper than would suffice merely to|trees had been deserted by them, I selected a - 
the pupa state, until the females are prepared|contain the eggs. Were it not, the incision young oak that was covered with dead twigs, 
to deposit their eggs. The ovipositor, with} would heal over over, and destroy the progeny.|and dug into the soil beneath it in search of 
which they puncture the trees for that purpose,|Even as it is, this sometimes happens where|the enterprising miners. I first discovered a 
is about half an inch in length, and lies appres-|the tree is young and thrifty. Hence we ob-|number of insects which proved to be the 
sed to the lower part of the abdomen when not| serve the necessity that the locust should pierce, young of aspecies of ant, and which might 
in use. a or rather lacerate, the branch to its centre.|very easily be mistaken for the locusts. But 

The ovipositor, or sting, as it is commonly|There appears to be an important design con-|after a closer inspection, I had the good fortune 
called, has a deep groove on the side next the|templated in the infliction of a wound fatal to|to find the locusts themselves, about two or 
abdomen, which answers the purpose of a tube|:he branch, while at the same time enough of|three nches from the surface. They were 


for conducting the eggs into the nidus pre-|the wood is left uninjured to support it until| much smaller than the ants, and each one was 
pared forthem. It has two small bodies pro-|the eggs have hatched. For the eggs in this|isolated from the rest of his tribe. On viewing 
jecting from the abdomen, one on each side of 


trol i t way derive the full benefit of the solar/them through a magnifier, I saw distinctly the 
the ovipositor. When the insect is at rest,/heat, which they might not enjoy were the|large double claw, the antenna, the proboscis, 
they lie close upon the sting,so as not to be/limb containing them to*be detached from the|and every other characteristic of the full grown 
easily observed. These blades are hard in)tree, insect, except the wing-cases, which were in- 
their structure; like the ovipositor itself. One| Inno other way are the locusts destructive|visible. The antenne or feelers appeared to 
might suppose their objectto be to assist in|to vegetation than by the injury which they|me longerin proportion than in the mature 
Seog erg | the substance of the branch which inflict on the small branches of trees, in the chrysalis, and the body was also somewhat 
as been chosen as a receptacle for the -€Ggs.|manner described. As a general observation, longer in proportion to its size. Its whole 
But I have not been able to detect the animal|this injury is unimportant. Occasionally, tow-|length was about that of the little red ant, so 
employing them for this purpose. They ap-jever, ayoung ora small tree suffers consider-| notorious to housewives. Its color was a dirty 
pear designed to aid in the'transmission of the ably ; and we may observe here and there on|or yellowish white, excepting the claws and 
eggs along the ovipositor; for I have seen them/the skirts of a wood, a month or two after their| feet, which were brown, and the eyes, which 
employed only by rubbing them along the ovi-| visitation, awhite oak, with the extremities of| were minute black spots. Every pait of the 
positor while the insect is engaged in the task nearly every branch completely dead, and ready|body and limbs appeared covered with small 
of depositing her eggs. to fall with the winds of autumn. I have seen|brisiles. It was quite active in its movements, 
1n ten or twelve days from their appearance |trees of considerable size deprived of more|and while lying on apiece of paper, endeavored 
above ground, the females are ready to lay.|than a year’s growth by the operations of the diligently to dig into it with its claws. When 
To accomplish this object, they select a twig.|female locusts. placed on a quantity of earth, it buried itself in 
mostly of the growth of the past year, and Having thus provided for a continuance of|a few moments. 
clinging to the lower side with their head 


their race, the whole of the parent generation| The source from which the locust derives its 
looking toward the end of the branch, they first/die. Great numbers may be seen strewed|nourishment while under ground is a problem 


open the bark longitudinally by several succes-| over the ground in the woods, some dead, others|in natural history, not to be easily solved. One 
sive efforts with the ovipositor, at the same|nearly so. I have remarked that in a large|can hardly imagine them to feed by means of 
time separating it from the wood for a little|proportion of the males the posterior rings of|their suctorious tube, as this does pot appear 
space on each side of the incision. The in-|the abdomen, and often the entire abdomen, adapted to the situation of the insect. The idea 
struments then gradually forced into the wood |drop off; und the insect frequently flies about|has occurred to me that they may absorb their 
in an oblique direction till it pierces the pith,|with nothing but its headand chest. They ap-|nutriment by the surface of the body. Bichat, 
and this operation being frequently repeated, a|pear to suffer no pain in consequence of this|the celebrated French anatomist, asserts that 
portion of the wood is at length reduced to|mutilation, being lively in their movements,|birds of several kinds are fattened in a few 
splinters, and the eggs are inserted in two par-|and continuing to utter their peculiar note.| hours vy afog, owing to some peculiar influence 
allel rows. Each nidus thus completed, con-|'Their flight, however, is unsteady, when they|of the moisture on their surface. It may not 
tains from thirty to forty eggs, and occupies alare in this condition, owing to the absence of|be deemed impossible that the moisture of 
space about one-fourth of an inch long. The|the means by which they are accustomed to/the earth exerts an analogous action on the lo- 
insect now advances a short distance so as not| balance and guide themselves. cust. 

to interfere with the result of her previous la-| Whether the locust emerges from the egg| In what manner the locusts spend the seven- 
bors, and forins a second deposit precisely in/and enters the ground in a larva or pupa state,|teen years of their subterranean pilgrimage, 
the same manner. A single locust will make|has been a subject of difference of opinion. | 


a |we cannot say. All that is positively known 
twenty or more of these distinct nests, either| Writers have generally adopted the belief that| i : : 


: : > era: of their movements is, that they sometimes de- 
in a regular series occupying several inches of|the early part of itslife is passed in the larv 


the twig, or in several detached parcels. The | form, and that it undergoes a transformation in-|from the earth very near the spot where they 
number of eggs deposited by one locust is,|to the chrysalis while buried in the soil. Wililecuseaits having journeyed in a direction pet- 
therefore, nof less than four or five hundred. | opinion is coniroverted in the account given by | pendicular, or nearly so. Some of their histo- 
Their form isoblong like a grain of rye or|Dr. W. Gibbons, to which I referred at the! rians pretend to judge of the depth of their de- 
wheat; but they are not one fourth as large as head of this essay. Itis stated by him that the’ scent by tracing the holes from which they 
either of those grains, } 7 


insects undergo no change, except an increase! rise. If such persons would ask themselves 
In selecting trees for the purpose of laying 


»/of size, until they rise from the earth seventeen how the animals dispose of the soil which they 
they manifest a preference for the 


° ' . 
Various spe-| years after their descent. An anonymous cor- remove in making the excavations, the reflec- 
cies of oak, and also for apple and pear trees. 


| . 
\fespondent of a Baltimore paper, has recently tion might enable them to detect the fallacy of 
I have not observed them tomake use of the confirmed this statement. By examining the their inferences; for it is evident, that unless 
Lombardy or Athenian poplars, nor any of the insects when just emerge 


d from the egg, he the insects annihilate the earth by devouring 


alscend toa great depth, and that they emerge 
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it, the holes which they have formed will be|are liable to suffer considerably from the dep- 





found partly or entirely filled. redations of the locust on the tender twigs. 
The depth to which they penetrate is doubt-|The proper method of preventing this is to 
less influenced by the nature of the soil, In|kill the locusts or drive them from the trees. It 
some places where the substratum is a solid|is only during the heat of the day, and par- 
rock, they cannot possibly enter more than ajticularly inthe forenoon, thatthe insects are 
few feet. On the other hand, satisfactory proofs|at work; and it is an easy matter to walk 
are not wanting, that they have been found in{/among the trees at this time and knock them 
digging wells twenty feet from the surface,and|down with a stick. In the summer of 1817, 
that they have come up in cellars of houses|when I was a small boy, it was my business in 
that were built subsequently to their descent.}this way to protect a nursery of young apple 
It has always been the general belief that|trees. I walked backward and forward along 
the locust is incapable of inflicting any injury|the rows with a narrow strip of shingle in my 
upon other animals. But some statements|hand, with whichI brought down all the lo- 
have lately appeared in the public prints, al-|custs within my reach. Having collected them 
leging that children have in several instances|in a bucket asI progressed, | counted them in 
suffered severely, and even mortally, from their/order to compute the profits of my work, and 
sting or bite. Such statements shouldgbe re-|then threw them to the pigs, who were de- 
ceived with caution and distrust. The only |lighted with the feast. 
means by which the insect can possibly accom-| The locusts form a favorite article of food to 
plish the alleged mischief, are the proboscis,|a great variety of animals. Hogs consider 
and in the female, the ovipositor. These parts|them a luxury, and they are greedily devour- 
we know are neither designed nor commonly |ed by squirfels, poultry, and birds of all kinds. 
used as weapons of offence or defence ; and we|Dogs are known frequently to eat them, and I 
vare therefore at liberty to infer, from the anal-|know of a cat who spent part of her time daily 
opy of nature, that they are never thus em-jin catching them. They may often be found 
ployed. Ihave handled the animal with im- 
- punity, and several times carried them in my 
hat upon my head. Among hundreds of similar 
instances that I could cite, [ will select that of 
my sister, a child three years old. This little 
girl was particularly interested by the locusts, 
and spent most of her time in catching and 
playing with them. Fora week or two du-| 
ring their stay, she was seldom to be seen with, | 
out a locustin each hand; and she would fre- 
quently go into the garden with her brother’s| 


tree, with their heads eaten off, probably by 
birds, and the bodies are soon devoured by ants. 
I have seen the ants attack them while in the 


evening, just before sundown, I had been 





shells; and being curious to know what my 


hat, and after catching a number of them and/horse thought of the insects, | held a handful 
placing them in it, she would put’on the hat! to his mouth, and was surprised to see that he) 
[ frequently after-| 
| wards treated him to a mouthful, both in the) 
Some 


and walk about, amused with the sensation devoured them eagerly. 
produced by their crawling over her head. 

If there is any truth in the reports of persons chrysalis and in the winged state. 
having been injured by locusts, the injury may|tribes of American Indians are said to fry 


have been inflicted by the female while under them for food, and regard them as a great|presence of his wife. 
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lfeet, 


lying in great numbers on the ground under a 


act of escaping from the shell, and kill them 
before they could disengage themselves. One 


riding in the country; and stopt under a large| 
oak where thousands of the chrysales were 

. e . 
coming out of the ground to throw off their 
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physical strength, learned to speak their lan 
guage with marvellous facility, and speedily 
came to be regarded by them as a superior be- 
ing, endowed with magical power. 

One day, however, his money failed; and at 
the same time the rising of the Nile destroyed, 
in two hours, the work of three months. The 
fellahs rebelled ; one of them rushed towards 
Belzoni, intending to strike him with his dag- 
g The [talian coolly waited his approach, 
disarmed him; and then seized him by the 
lifted him as though he had been a hazel 
wand, and began to inflict vigorous blows on 
the other insurgents with this novel and extem- 
porary weapon of defence. The lesson was 
not thrown away very speedily the fellahs re- 
turned to their duty ; and after eighteen days’ 
incessant labour, Memnon trembled at his base, 
and was moved towards the bank of the Nile. 
The embarkation of this enormous statue pre- 
sented difficulties almost as great as those 
which attended its disinterment and land trans- 
port. Nevertheless, the intelligence and perse- 
verance of Belzoni surmounted every obstacle : 
and he brought his wondrous conquest to Lon- 
don, where its arrival produced a sensation 
similar to that caused more recently in Paris 
by the sight of the Obelisk of Luxor. Loaded 
with praise, and also with more substantial 
\gifts, Belzoni now became an important person- 
‘age, returned to Egypt and to his friend Mr. 
Salt. The latter proposed to him to go up the 
'Nile, and attempt the removal of the sand-hills 
which covered the principal portion of the 
magnificent temple of Ebsamboul. Belzoni 
readily consented, set out for Lower Nubia, 
ventured boldly amongst the savage tribes who 
wander through the sandy desert; returning 
to Thebes, he was. rewarded, not only the 
success of his special mission, but also by dis- 
covering the temple of Luxor, 

In all his undertakings, however enterpris- 
ing, Belzoni was aided and cheered by the 
The expedition to Nubia 


} 
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the influence of the instinctive impulse to form delicacy. A friend of mine fried a quantity of} was, however, thought too hazardous for her to 
a nidus for her eggs. With a view to test the/them which he collected before they had bro-)undertake. Butinthe absence of her husband 
strength of this impulse, [ caught two or three|ken their shells, and ventured to taste the mess ;|she dug up the statue of Jupiter Ammon, with 
of the females while in the act of piercing the but he found th®m too oily to be agreeable.|the ram’s head on his knee, which is now in 






trees, and placed them under a large glass jar,!Advantage has been taken of the great the British Museum. 


together with the limbs which they had at-'quantity of oil they contain, to apply them | 


tacked. But instead of continuing their work,|to the manufacture of soap, which has been 
they crawled about for some time in a dis-|done in some parts of New Jersey. 
contented mood, and ultimately died without!doubt they might be advantageously employed 
evincing the least disposition again to use their for this as well as for other purposes. 
Ovipositor. 

The common name and peculiar habits of 
this insect have made it the subject of many 
absurd notions. One of these notions supposes 


the insect to spend the seventeen years of its|are familiar with the name of Belzoni, to whose 
absence from our sight in undergoing s variety ‘labors the scientific world is indebted for much 


of transmutations into butterfly, caterpillar, af , sacailh kabl 
and so on. @Equally ingenious is the sup. | Valuable information respecting that remarkable 


position that the long term of absence is spent country. 
ina subterranean journey from Egypt. As-| The following account is extracted from a 


sociated by name with a scourge of the east,! etch of his life which h tly b b- 
the fancy of the ignorant has detected the initial er op eon ny ee 


of war described on its wing, and the sound | 
of the word Pharaoh mingled with its note of “Ruined by the loss of all his savings, which 
love. ‘he spent in the construction of water machines, 

Naturalists have observed that in the year|Belzoni once more applied to Mr. Salt, and 
of the visitation of the periodic locust, and also|undertook the furtherance of his scheme, to 
in the year following, some other tribes of|coavey to England the bust of Memnon. So 
insects are often unusually abundant. In the\eager was'he, that the same day the Italian 
present summer this was remarkable with re-|set out for the ruins of Thebes, and hired a 
spect to the tent caterpillar, which ravaged|hundred natives, whom he made clear away 
the forests in certain parts of Delaware, Mary-|the sand which half-covered the stone colossus. 
land and Pennsylvania, and perhaps more ex-| With a large staff in his hand, Belzoni com- 
tensively. manded his army of Mussulmen, directing their 

Young orchards and nurseries of fruit trees jlabours, astonishing them with displays of his 


GS 
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The readers of modern discoveries in Egypt 


The temple of Luxor had been so complete- 


lly, and for so long a period, buried in sand, 


Ihave no|that even its existence remained unsuspected. 


j{t had been dedicated to Isis by the Queen of 
Rameses the Great: and the descriptions which 
travellers give of it, resemble those of the pala- 
ices in the * Arabian Nights.” Four colossal 
figures, sixty-one feet in height, are seated in 
front. Eight others, forty-eight in height, and 
standing up, support the roof of the principal 
inner hall, in which gigantic bas-reliefs repre- 
sentthe whole history of Rameses. Sixteen 
other halls, scarcely smaller than the first, dis- 
play in all their primitive splendour, many gor- 
geous paintings, and the mysterious forms of 
myriads of statues. 

After this discovery, Belzoni took up his 
temporary abode inthe valley of Biban-el- 
Mouloch (Tombs of the Kings.) He had al- 
ready remarked there, amongst the rocks, a 
fissure of a peculiar form, and which was evi- 
dently the work of man. He caused this open- 
ing to be enlarged, and soon discovered the en- 
trance to a long corridor, whose walls were cov- 
ered with sculptures and hieroglyphical paint- 
ings. A deep fosse and a wall barred the far- 
ther end of the cave; but he broke a passage 
through, and found a second vault, in which 
stood an alabaster sarcophagus, covered with 
hieroglyphics. He took possession of this, and 
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these difficulties is extremely interesting : 


could not withstand the suffocating air, which|the oasis of El-Cassar, and the Fountain of the 
often causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust)Sun ;, strangled in his arms two treacherous . 
rises, so fine, that it enters the throat and nos-|guides, who tried to assassinate him: and then|t 


sent it safely to Europe. His own account of|Faioum, the Lake Maris, the ruins of Arsinée,|erend.’ The curate cannot even be venerable, 
the sands of Lybia, all yielded up their secrets! however he may be venerated. It is the arch- 
“Of some of these tombs many persons|to his dauntless spirit of research. He visited| 4...0n that is venerable. 


Again, a prebendary 


is not ‘Most Reverend,’ thoughhe is Very; 


he dean isthe only man who is Most Rev- 


trils, and chokes the nose and mouth to such|left Egypt, and returned to Padua with his\erend. There is a prevailing reverence in the 


a degree, that it requires great power of lungs| wife. 
to resist it and the strong effluvia of the 
mummies. Thissis not all; the entry ojpas-|come a rich and celebrated personage. 

sage where the bodies are, is roughly cut Mihe triumphal entry was prepared for him ; and the 


. prebendary ; he is valde, reverendus, but the 
Phe son of the humble barber had now be-|4ony ig filled, and saturated and overflowing 


with venerability; he is superlatively reverend 


rocks, and the falling of the sand from the up-|municipal authorities of his native city met —reverendissimus. These distinctions often 
= part or ceiling of the passage causes it to|him at the gate, and presented him with an|take place in the man, even in the course of a 


e nearly filled up. In some places there is 
not more than the vacancy of a foot left, which| grave a medal which should commemorate the 
you must contriveto pass through in acreeping jhistory of the illustrious traveller. England, 


address. Manfredini was commissioned to en-| ninyte. An archdeacon, for instance, is dining, 


and has just swallowed his sixty-ninth mouth. 


posture, like asnail, on pointed and keen however, soon claimed him; and on his ar- ful, during which operation he was only Vene- 

stones, that cut like glass. Aftergetting through |riva! in London, he was received with the same|rable.. A messenger comes In and tells him 

these passages, some of them two or three hun-| honours as in his own country. Thenhe pub-|that he is a dean, upon .which he spills the 
y » up 


dred yards long, you generally find a more/|jished an account of his travels, under the fol- 
commodious place, perhaps high enough to sit.| lowing title: ** Narrative of the Operations and 
Butwhat a place of rest! surrounded by bodies, | recent Discoveries in the Pyramids, ‘Temples, 
by heaps of mummies in all directions ; which,|Tombs, and Cities of Egypt and’ Nubia, é&c.’’| 
previous to my being accustomed to the sight,|_ In 1822, Belzoni returned to Africa, with 
impressed me with horror. The blackness of|the intention of penetrating to Timbucioo. 
the walls, the faint light given by the candles|Passing in the following year from the Bight 
or torches for want of air, the different objects of Benin towards Houssa, he was attacked with 
that surrounded me, seeming to converse with dysentery ; was carried back to Gato, and) 
each other, and the Arabs with the candles or|thence put on board an English vessel lying) 
torches in their hands, naked and covered with|off the coast. There, with much firmness and 
dust, themselves resenibling living mummies, |resignation, he prepared to meet his end. 
absolutely formed a scene that cannot be de-|He entrusted the captain with alarge amethyst 
scribed. In such a situation I found myself|to be given to his wife, and also with a letter 
several times, and often returned exhausted and| which he wrote to his faithful companion through 
fainting, till at last [ became inured to it and good and evil days. Soon afterwards he 
indifferent to what I suffered, except from the|breathed his last. They buried him at Gato, 
dust, which never failed tochoke my throat and |at the foot of a large tree, and engraved on his 


nose; and though, fortunately, 1 am destitute |tomb the following epitaph in English:— 
of the sense of smelling, I could taste that the (iid Alia Miah til Mad eis ue 
mummies were rather unpleasant to swallow. ere lies Belzoni, who died at this place, 


After the exertion of entering such a place,\°” ng en er er 


through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three! Belzoni was but forty-five years old when! 
hundred, or perhaps six hundred yards, nearly |he died. A statue of him was erected at Padua 
overcome, | sought a resting-place, found one,|on the 4th of July, 1827. Very recently the 
and contrived to sit ; but when my weight bore |goveroment of Great Britain bestowed on his 
on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like| widow the tardy solace of a small pension. 

a band-box. | naturally had recourse to my| Giovanni Belzoni, the once starving moun-| 
hands to sustain my weight, but they found no tebank, became one of the ngost illustrious men 
better support ;so that I sunk altogether among |in Europe !—an encouraging example to all| 
the broken mummies, with a crash of bones, those, who have not only sound heads to pro- 




































rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a 
dust as kept me motionless for a quarter of an 
hour, waiting till itsubsided again. I could not 
remove from the place, however, without in- 
creasing it, and every step I took I crushed a 


mummy in some part or other. Once 1 was} 


conducted from sucha place to another resem- 
bling it, through a passage of about twenty feet 
in length, and no wider that that a body could 
be forced through. It was choked with mum- 
mies, and I could not pass without putting my 
face in contact with that of some decayed 
Egyptian ; but, as the passage inclined down- 
wards, my own weight helped me on; how- 
ever, | could not avoid being covered with 
bones, legs, arms, and heads rolling from above. 
Thus I proceeded from one cave to another, all 
full of mummies piled up in various ways— 
some standing, some lying, and some on their 
heads.” 

Afterwards, Belzoni travelled to the shores 
of the Red Sea, inspected the rdins of Bere- 
nice ; then returned to Cairo, and directed ex- 
cavations to be made at the bases of the great 
pyramids of Ghizeh; penetrated into that of 
Chephren—which had hitherto been inaccessible 
to Europeans—and discovered within it the 
sacred chamber where repose the hallowed 
bones of the bull Apis. The Valley of 


|ject, but stout hearts to execute. 
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TiTLes.— Whatever relates to ecclesiastical 
matters in the professing world of Chris-| 
tians, cannot but possess interest for the, 
readers of our paper. Fromtime to time we, 
‘note articles in the different publications, some} 
of a lighter and jocose character, which, never-| 
theless, convey a salutary moral or point in 
their application. For instance, the following 
morceau from a work called Table Talk, by) 
Leigh Hunt, exposes in a humorous manner’ 
the absurdity of clerical titles. 

“It is a pity that the clergy do not give up| 


gravy for joy, and is Most Reverend.” 

This extract gives a pleasant illustration of 
the folly of titles, and may be applied as well 
to the secularas to the so called ecclesiastical 
forms with which men give honor one to 
another. The constitution of English, and 
translantic society generally, renders it neces- 
sary, in order to avoid giving offence, that a 
knowledge should be first obtained of the style 
by which to address every rank and grade. If 
anote be written to a clergyman, from the 
archbishop of Canterbury to a simple coun- 
try curate, it is expedient to ascertain the 
title of the party, from the “Most Reverend 
Father in God,” through all the varied grada- 
tions down to the * Reverend” functionary who 
preaches on forty poundsa year. But, al- 
though these absurd, and, to us, shocking dis- 
tinctions, are so universal abroad, they are 
sanctioned and evenenjoined by law. They 
are part and parcel of asystem in church and 
state, homogeneous in all its details. Hence 
they are not so open to reprehension as when 
manifested without color of law, and even 
against the spirit of existing institutions. 


When therefore, as in the United States, we 


find a very general disposition to give such 


distinctive titles in imitation of transatlantic 
customs, it is an evident badge of a degraded 
and servile tone of feeling. What can be 
more recreantto the principles of republican- 
ism, and the plain injunctions of Christianity, 
than the disposition, so generally prevalent, 
to bestow the titles of Reverend and sometimes 
Very Reverend and Right Revé¥end upon the 
professed Ministers of religion, that of Honour- 
able upon Judges and Legislators, and of Ex- 
cellency upon Governors. So far as our 
knowledge extends, the only sanction given to 
this by Law is in the case of the Governor of 
Massachusetts ;—and, we trust, it is the only 
departure, in granting titles of nobility, from 





the solemn trifling of some of their titles. Their 
titular scales and gradations of merit become} 
ey ludicrous on inspection. ‘Thus, you may | 
|have a reverence for a curate of an apostolical | 


| 


the letter and spirit of our Constitution. 

We are not wholly clear of the manifesta- 
tions of this spirit, even in our highly profess- 
ing Society. During the last century, that 





life, supposing it possible to have it for a poor 
man, but you can have no right reverence. 
A bishop is the only man who is ‘Right Rev- 





consistent minister Job Scott expressed his con- 
cern atthe very frequent use of the prefix 
“ Friend” to the last name of an individual—a 
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Another custom, which has its root in the same|fancy work for the fingers. 
soil, is, we believe, general among English 
Friends, and coming into practice here—it is 


that of using the whole name in addressing in- Every body uses pins—men, women, and chil- 
dividuals in conversation. Eitherof these cus-idren. Every body buys them. Every body 
toms, if designed to convey an idea of greater| bends them, breaks them, knocks off their heads, 
and loses them. They enter into every opera- 
tion, from the drawing-room to the scullery. Go 
where you will, if you look sharp, you may cal- 
culate with certainty on picking up a pin—in the 
streets, in the cabs, on door-steps and mats, in 
halls and drawing-rooms, sticking in curtains and 
sofas, and paper-hangings, in counting-houses and 
lawyers’ offices, keeping together old receipts and 
bills, and fragments of papers, in ladies’ needle- 
work, in shopkeepers’ parcels, in books, bags, 


—— 
WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE PINS? 


respect, is surely of the same tree which in 
the amusing extract we have made above, is 
productive of such deadly fruit. 

_—w 


From Downing’s Letters. 
MANNERS AND TASTES OF ENGLISH-WOMEN. 


The fondness of English women (even in the 


highest rank) for out-of-door life, horses, dogs, 
fine cattle, animals of all kinds, for their 
grounds, and in short everything that belongs 
to their homes ; theirreal, unaffected knowledge 
of and pleasure in these things, and the unre- 
served way in which they talk about them, 
would startle some of my young friends at 
home, who are educated in the fashionable 
boarding school of Madame , to consider 
all such things “vulgar,” and “ unladylike.” 
I accompanied the younger members of the 
family here this morning, in an exploration of 
the mysteries of the place. No soonerdid we 
make our appearance out of doors, than we 
were saluted by dogs of all degrees, and each 
had the honor of an interview and personal re- 
ception, which seemed to be productive of plea- 
sure on both sides. 

Some of the horses were brought out of the 
stable and a parley took place between them 
and their fair mistresses; some favorite cows 
were to be petted and looked after, and their 
good points were descanted on with knowledge 
and discrimination ; and there was the basse 
cour with its various population, all discussed 
and shown with such lively unaffected interest, 
thatI soon saw my fair companions were “ born 
to love pigs and chickens.” 

| have’said nothing about the garden, be- 
cause you know it is especially the lady’s pro- 
vince here. An English woman with no taste 
for gardening, would be as great a marvel as 
an angel without wings, And now, were these 
fresh looking girls, who have so thoroughly 
entered into these rustic enjoyments, mere 
country lasses and dairy maids? By no 
means. 

They will converse with you in three or four 
languages; are thoroughly well grounded in 
modern literature ; sketch from nature with the 
ease of a professional artist, and will sit down 
to the piano-forte and give you an old ballad, 
or the very finest German or Italian music as 
your taste may dictate. And yet many of my 
young countrywomen of their age, whose ed- 





ucation—wholly intended for the drawing|that are lost and never found again. 
room—is far below what I have here describ-|for a moment upon pins in the aggregate. 


practice by far too common at the present day.|able novel for the head, and the latest fashion 


baskets, luggage—they are to be found every 
where, let them get there how they may, by ac- 
cident or design. Their ubiquity is astounding— 
and their manufacture, being in proportion to it, 
must be something prodigious. 
cle of perpetual use with which we are so fami- 
liar; and out of this familiarity springs indiffe- 
rence, for there is no article about whose final 
destination we are so profoundly ignorant. 
know well enough the end of things (not half so 


There is no arti- 


We 


useful to us) that wear out in the course of time, 
or that are liable to be smashed, cracked, chip- 
ped, put out of order, or otherwise rendered una- 
vailable for further service ; but of the fate of 
this little article, so universal in its application, 
so indispensable in its utility, we know nothing 
whatever. Nobody ever thinks of asking, WHat 
BECOMES OF THE Pins? For our own parts, we 
should be very glad to get an answer to that 
question, and should be very much obliged to any 
person who could furnish us with it. 

The question is by no means an idle one. If 
we could get at the statistics of pins, we should 
have some tremendous revelations. The loss in 
pins strayed, stolen, and mislaid, is past all cal- 
culation. Millions of billions of pins must van- 
ish—no woman alive can tell how or where—in 
the course of a year. Of the actual number fab- 
ricated, pointed, headed, and papered up for sale, 
from one year’s end to another, (remember they 
are to be found in every house, large and small, 
within the pale of civilization,) we should be 
afraid to venture a conjecture ; but, judging from 
what we know of their invincible tendency to lose 
themselves, and our own inveterate carelessness 
in losing them, we apprehend that, could such a 
return be obtained, it would present an alarming 
result. Think of millions of billions of pins be- 
ing in course of perpetual disappearance! And 
that this has been going on for centuries and cen- 
turies, and will continue to go on, probably, to 
the world’s end. A grave matter to contemplate, 
my masters! A pin, in its single integrity, is a 
trifle, atomic, in comparison with other things 
But reflect 
The 


ed, would have half-fainted with terror, and|grand sum-total of human life is made up of 
half blushed with false delicacy, twenty times|trifles—all large bodies are composed of minute 
in the course of the morning, with the discus-| particles. Years are made up of months, months 
sion of the farm yard, meadow and stables,|of weeks, weeks of days, days of hours, hours of 
which propérly belong to a wholesale country| minutes, minutes of seconds ; and, coming down 
life, and are not in the slightest degree at vari-|to the seconds, and calling in the multiplication 
ance with real delicacy and refinement. I very |table to enlighten us, we shall find that there are 
well know that there are many sensible, educa-|considerably upward of thirty-one millions 
ted young women at home who have the same|tlem in a year. Try a similar experiment wit 
breadth of cultivation, and the same variety of|the pins. Assume any given quantity of loss in 
resources, that make the English women such |any given time, and calculate what it will come 
truly agreeable companions: but alas, I also|to in a cycle of centuries. 

know that there are many whose beau ideal is} WHAT, THEN, BECOMEs OF THE PINS? Where 
bounded by a circle that contains the latest|do they go to? How do they get there? What 
fashionable dance forthe feet, the latest fashion-|are the attractive and repulsive forces to which 


ene 
age. 
h will very soon be summoned to take her stand 





they are subject after they drop from us? What 
are the laws that govern their wanderings? Do 
they dissolve and volatilize, and come back again 
into the air, so that we are breathing pins, with- 
out knowing it? Do they melt into the earth, 
and go to the roots of vegetables, so that every 
day of our lives we are unconsciously dining on 
them ?—Harper’s Magazine. 

————, 

The following graphic sketch of a visit to 
severfl prominent places in London, is con- 
tained in a letter from Horace Greely, now on 
a visit there, and appears ina late number of 
the New York Tribune. The description of 
the “ragged school” is especially interes- 
ting. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

I attended Divine worship in this celebra- 
ted edifice last Sunday morning. Situated near 
the Houses of Parliament, the, Royal Palaces 
of Buckingham and St. James, and in the most 
aristocratic quarter of the city, its external ap- 
pearance is less imposing than I had expected, 
and what I saw of its interior did not particu- 
larly impress me. Lofty ceilings, stained win- 
dows, and a barbaric profusion of carving, 
groining and all manner of costly contrivances 
for absorbing money and labor, made on me 
the impression of waste rather than taste, seem- 
ing to give form and substance to the orator’s 
simile of the contortions of the sibyl without 
her inspiration. A better acquaintance with 
the edifice, or with the principles of architec- 
lure, might serve to correct this hasty judg- 
ment; but surely Westminster Abbey ought 
to afford a place of worship equal in capacity, 
fitness and convenienceto a modern church 
edifice costing $50,000, and it surely does not. 
I think there is no one of the ten best churches 
in New-York which is not superior to the Ab- 
bey for this purpose. 

—I thought myself acquainted with all the 
approved renderings of the Episcopal morning 
service, but when the clergyman who officiated 
at the Abbey began to twang out, ‘ Dearly be- 
loved brethren,’ &c. in a nasal, drawling semi- 
chant, I was taken completely aback, It sound- 
ed as though some graceless Friar Tuck had 
wormed himself into the desk and was en- 
deavoring, under the pretense of reading the 
Service, to caricature as broadly as possible 
the alleged peculiarity of Methodistic pulpit 
enunciation superimposed upon the regular 
Yankee drawl. As the service proceeded, I 
became more accustomed and more reconciled 
to this mode of utterance, but never enough, 
soto like it, nor even the responses which 
were given in the same way, but much better, 
After | came away, { was informed that this 
semi-chant is termed intoning, and is said to 
be a revival of an ancient method of rendering 
the church service. If such be the fact, I can 
only say that in my poor judgment that revival 
was an unwise and unfortunate one. 

The Service was very long—more than two 
hours—the Music excellent—the congregation 
large—the Sermon, so far as I could judge, had 
nothing bad in it, Yet there wasan Eleventh 
Century air about the whole which strength- 
d my cenviction thatthe Anglican Church 


distinctly on the side either of Romanism or of 
Protestantism, and that the summons will 
shake not the Church only but the Realm to 
its center. 

RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


In the evening I attendéd the Ragged School 
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situated in Carter’s Field Lane, near the cattle-|stances have usually attained their prime. 
market in Smithfield, [where John Rogers was! And all this has been going on unresisted and 
burned at the stake by Catholics, as Catholics|almost unnoticed for countless generations, in 
had been burned by Protestants before him.—|the very shadows of hundreds of church 
he honest, candid history of Persecution for|steeples, and in a city which pays millions of; 
Faith’s sake has never yet been written; when-|dollars annually for the support of Gospel min- 
ever it shall be, it must cause many ears to|istrations. 
tingle. ] The chief impression made on me by the 
It was something past 7 o’clock when we)spectacle here presented was one of intense 
reached the rough old building in a filthy,|sadness and self-reproach. I deeply realized 
poverty-stricken quarter which has beef rudely |that I had hitherto said too little, done too little, 
fitted up for the Ragged School—one of the/dared too little, sacrified too little, to awaken 
first, | believe, that was attempted. I should/attention to the infernal wrongs and abuses 
say there were about four hundred pupils on|which are inherent in the very structure and| 
its benches, with about forty teachers; the pu-|constitution, the nature and essence, of civil-| 
pils were at least two-thirds males from five to|ized Society as it now exists throughout Chris-| 
twenty years old, with a dozen or more adults.!endom, Of what avail are alms-giving, and| 
The girls were a hundred or so, mainly: fromjindividual benevolence, and even the offices of| 
three to ten years of age ; but in a separate and| Religion, in the presence of evils so gigantic, 
upper apartment ascending out of the main{and so inwoven with the very framework of 
room, there were some forty adult women,|Society? ‘There have been here in all recent; 


with teachers exclusively of their own sex. 
The teachers were of various grades of ca- 
pacity; but as all teach without pay and under 
circumstances which forbid the idea of any 
other than philanthropic or religious attractive- 
ness in the duty, they are all deserving of 
praise. 
rudimental instruction in reading and spelling, 
and to historic, theologic and moral lessons 


‘Umes charitable men, good men enough to 
have saved Sodom, but not enough to save So-| 
\ciety from the condemnation of driving this 
‘outcast race before it like sheep tothe slaughter, 


ounces of bread allotted him in the morning ;) 


yet when I contrasted this with the mote for- 
mal and stately worship I had attended at 
Westminster Abbey in the morning, the pre- 
ponderance was decidedly notin the favor of 
the latter. 

It seemed to me a profanation—an insult 
heaped on injury—an unjustifiable prying into 
the saddest secrets of the great prison-house of 
human woe—for us visitors to be standing 
here; and, though I apologised for it with a 
sovereign, which grain of sand will, | am sure, 
be wisely applied to the mitigation of this 
mountain of misery, was yet in haste to be 
gone. YetI leaned over the rail and made 
some inquiry of a ragged and forlora youth of 
nineteen or twenty who sat next us in his 
trough, waiting for our departure before he 
lay down to such rest as that place could afford 
him. He replied that he had no parents nor 
friends who could help him—had never been 
taught any trade—always did any work he 
could get—sometimes earned sixpence to a 
shilling per day by odd jobs, but could get no 
work lately—had no money of course—and 


as its members pressed on in pursuit of their/had eaten nothing that day but the six ounces 
several schemes of pleasure, riches or ambition,|of bread given him on rising in the morning— 


The teaching is confined, I believe, to| 


looking up to God for hisapprobation on their; 
benevolence as they tossed a penny to some) 
miserable beggar after they had stolen the 





from the Bible. As the doors are open and| 


earth from under his feet. How long shall this, 
every one who sees fit to come in, stays so long/endure ? 





as he pleases, and then goes out, there is much} —The School was dismissed, and every one 
confusion and bustle at times, but onthe whole|requested to leave who did not choose to at-| 
a satisfactory degree of order is preserved, and|tend the prayer-meeting. No effort was made 
considerable, though very unequal, progress|to induce any to stay—the contrary rather. I) 
made by the pupils. was surprised to see that three-fourths (I think) 

But such faces! such garments! such da-|stayed; though this was partly explained atfter- 
guerreotypes of the superlative of humanj|ward by the fact that they had hopes of a 
wretchedness and degradation! These pupils/ night's lodging here and none elsewhere, That 


were gathered from among the outcasts of Lon-| prayer-meeting was the most impressive and, 
don—those who have no family ties,no homes, |salutary religious service I have attended for| 


no education, no religious training, but were|many years. Four or five prayers were made 
born to wander about the docks, picking up a|by different teachers in succession—all chaste, 
chance job now and then, but acquiring no| appropriate, excellent, fervent, affecting. A 
skill, no settled vocation, often compelled to| Hymn was sung before and after each by the| 
steal or starve, and finally trained to regard the|congregation*—and well sung. Brief and co-| 
sheltered, well fed and respected majority as gent addresses were made by the Superinten-| 
. their natural oppressors and their natural prey.|dent and (1 believe) an American visitor. Then 
Of this large class of vagrants, amounting injthe School was dismissed, and the pupils who 
this city to thousands, Theft and (for the fe-|had tickets permitting them to sleep in the dor- 
males) Harlotry, whenever the cost of a loaf of| mitory below filed off in regular order to their 
bread or anight’s lodging could be procured|several berths. The residue left the premises. 
by either, were as matter-of-course resorts for| We visitors were next permitted to go down 
a livelihood, as privateering, campaigning, dis-/and see those who stayed—of course only the la- 
tilling or (till recently) slave-trading was to/dies being allowed to look into the apartment for 
many respected and well-to-do champions of| women. 


| 


O the sadness of that sight! There| 


and had only the like six ounces in prospect 
between him and starvation. ‘That hundreds 
so situated should unite with seeming fervor in 
praise to Ged shames the more polished de- 
votion ofzthe favored and comfortable; and if 
these famishing, hopeless outcasts were to pil- 
fer every day of their lives (as most of them 
did, and perhaps some of them still do,) Ishould 
pity even more than [ blamed them. 

—The next night gave me a clearer idea of 


BRITISH ANTI-SLAVERY. 


The Annual Meeting of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society was held on Monday 
evening, in Freemasons’ Hall—a very fine one. 
There were about One Thousand persons 
present—perhaps less, certainly not more. [ 
think Joserpu Srurce, Esq., was Chairman, but 
{ did not arrive till after the organization, and 
did not learn the officers’ names. Atallevents, 
Mr Sturge had presented the great practical 
question to the Meeting—* What can we Brit- 
ons do to ‘hasten the overthrow of Slavery ?’ 
—and Rev. H. H. Garner (colored) of our 
State was speaking upon it when I entered. 
He named me commendingly to the audience, 
and the Chairman thereupon invited me to ex- - 
change my back seat forone onthe platform, 
which [ took. Mr. Garnet proceeded to com- 
mend the course of British action against 


Order and Conservatism throughout Christen-| 
dom. And the outcasts have ten times the ex-| 
cuse for their moral blindness and their mis-| 
deeds that their well-fed competitors in iniquity 
ever had. They have simply regarded the 
world as their oyster and tried to open its hard| 
shell as best they could, not indicating there- 
by a special love of oysters but a ravenous ap-| 
petite for food of some kind. It was oyster or| 
nothing with them. Andin the course of life 
thus forced upon them, the males who survived | 
the period of infancy may have averaged| 
twenty-five years of wretched, debased, brutal 
existence, while the females, of more delicate 
frame and subjected to additional evils, have} 
usually died much younger. But the gallows, 
the charity hospitals, the prisons, the work- 
houses (refuges denied to the healthy and the 
unconvicted,) with unfenced kennels and 





in the men’s room were perhaps a hundred|Slavery which is popular here, and had already 
men and boys, sitting up in their rags in little| been shadowed forth in the set resolves after- 
compartments of naked boards, each about|ward read to the meeting. The British were 
half- way between a bread-tray and hog-trough, told that they could most effectually war 
which, planted close to each other, were to be|against Slavery by refusing the couriesies of 
their resting-places for the night, as they had {social intercourse to slaveholders—by refusing 
been for several previous nights. And this is|to hear or recognize pro-slavery clergymen— 
a very recent and very blessed addition to the|by refusing to consume the products of Slave 
School, made by the munificence of some noble| Labor, &c. Another colored American—a Rev. 
woman, who gave $500 expressly to fit up|Mr. Crummuitts, if I have his name right,—fol- 
some kind of a sleeping-room, so that those/lowed in the same vein, but urged more es- 
who had attended the School should not all be! pecially the duty of aiding the Free colored 
‘turned out (asa part still necessarily are,) to population of the United States to educate and 
wander or lie all night in the always cold,|intellectually develop their children. Mr. 8S. 
damp streets. There are not many hogs in|M. Peto, M. P. followed in confirmation of the 
America who are not better lodged than these|views already expressed by Mr. Garnet, in- 
poor human brethren and sisters, who now/|sisting that he could not as a Christian treat 
united, at the suggestion of the Superintendent, the slaveholder otherwise than as atyrant and 
in a hymn of praise to God for all His mercies.|robber. And then a very witty negro from 





hiding-places of the destitute during inclement| 


Doubtless, many did so with an eye to the|Boston, (Rev. Mr. Henson, I understood his 


weather, generally saw the earthly end of them/shelter and hope of food (for each one who is|name,) spoke quite at length in unmeasured 
all by the time that men in better circum-|permitted to stay here has a bath and six glorification of Great Britain as the land of 








a baneful influence on the cause of Political 
Reform in this country. True, it did not al- 
ways say in so many words that thé Social and 
Political institutions of Great Britain are per- 
fect, but it never intimated the contrary, while 
it generally implied and often distinctly affirm- 
ed this. ‘The effect, therefore, of such incul- 
cations is not only to stimulate and aggravate 
the Phariseeismn to which all men are naturally 
addicted, but actually to impede and arrest the 
progress of Reform in this Country by arguing 
that nothing here needs reforming. And as 
this doctrine of ‘Stand by thyself for 1 am 
holier than thou,’ was of course réceived with 
general applause by a British audience, the 
vices of speaker and hearer reacted on each 
other; and, judging from the specimens I had 
that evening, | must regard American, and es* 
pecially Afric-American, lecturers against 
Slavery in this country as among the most ef- 
fective upholders of all the enormous Political 
abuses and wrongs which are here prevalent. 

When the stand was accorded me, therefore, 
I proceeded, not by any means to apologise for 
American Slavery, nor to sugggest the natural 
obstacles to ils extinction, bus to point out, as 
freely as the audijenct would bear, somegmodes 
of effective hostility to it, in addjtion to thase al- 
ready commended. Premising the fact that 
Slavery in America iow justifies itself mainly 
.on the grounds that the class who live by rude 
manual toil always are, and must be, degraged |* 
and ill requited—that there is more debasement 

















in the Slave States—and that, moreover, Free 
iabo?ers will not work ‘in trapical climates, so 


color or vocation. 
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true freedom and equality, where simple Man- forth will be remembered and reflected on. Iam 
hood is respected without regard to Color, and|sure there is great need of it, and that denuncia- 
where alone he had ever been treated by all as|tions of Slavery addressed by London to f 
a man and a brother. Charlestown and Mobile will be far more ef-\long amid the sterile solitudes of the desert. 

By this time I was very ready: to accept with|fective after the extreme of destitution and ; 
eagerness the Chairman's invitation to say a misery uncovered by the Ragged Schools choice of a stream where he might fix his habita- 
few words. For, while all that the speakers|shall have been banished forever from this|tion, and taste the promised sweets of thts land 
had uttered with regard to Slavery was true|island—nay, after the great body of those|of delight. But here commenced an unforeseen 
enough, it was most manifest that, whatever|who here denounce Slavery so unsparingly perplexity. for though he beheld innumerable 


effect the course of action they urged might|shall have earnestly, unselfishly, thoroughly|streams on every side, yet not one could he find 
have in America, it could have no other than|tried so to banish it. 


ooo 


MOTTO AND CREST. 


I knew her in her brightness, 
A creature full of glee, 

As the dancing waves that sparkle 
O’er a placid summer sea ; 

To her the world was sunshine, 
And peace was in her breast, 

For Contentment was her motto, 
And a Heart’s-ease was her crest. 


Yet deem not for a moment 
That her iife was free from care; 
She shared the storms and sorrows 
That others sigh to bear; 
But she met earth’s tempest meekly, 
In the hope of heaven’s yest, 
So she gave net up her motto, 
- Ner cast away her crest. 


Alas! the many frowning brows, 
And ,eyes that speak of wo, 
And hearts that turn repiningly 
From every chastening blow; 
But our paths might al] be smoother, 
And our hearts would aye be blest, 
With Contentment for a motto, , 
* And a Heart’s-ease for a crest. 


———<>— 


AN ALLEGORY ILEUSTRATIVE OF FEMALE CHsA- 
. * 


RACTERS. 


Among the numeroug race of thé Bedouins| itself beyord its proper bounds, and spread into 
and ‘wretchedness on their part in the Free who*people the.vast tracts of Arabia Deserta, is!a shallow waste of water, destitute of beauty or 
States and in Great Britain itself than there Is@ Small tribe remarkable for their habits of soli- 
tude and love of independence. 
rambling disposition, roving from waste to waste, 
that.these must be cultivated by slaves or not slaking their thirst at such _Scanty pools as are 
at all—I suggested and briefly urged on Brit-|foynd in those cheerless plains, and glory in the 
ish Abolitionists the following course of action:|¥nenvied liberty they enjoy. A youthful Arab pride of the valley, and the object of all his 
1. Energetic and systematic exertions to in- of this tribe, a simple son of nature, at length} wishes. 
crease the reward of Labor and the comfort)gtowing weary of- his precarious and unsettled ; nes " 
and. consideration of the depressed Laboring mode of life, determined to set out in s¢arch of|pursued his now almost hopeless pilgrimage, 
class here at home; and to diffuse and cherish}S0me more permanent abode. 
respect for Manas Man, without regard to class, |Said he, “some happy region, some generous 
. . clime, where the dews of Heaven diffuse fertility. 
2. Determined efforts for the eradication of|1 will find out some unfailing stream, and, for- 
those Social evils and miseries here which are|saking the joyless life of my forefathers, settle 
appealed to and relied on, ky slaveholders and|0n its borders, dispose my mind to gentle plea- 
their champions everywhere as justifying the|s#res, and tranquil enjoyments, and never wan- 


continuance of Slavery; And der more. , 


8. The colonization of the Slave States by * Enchanted with this picture of pastoral feliei- 
thousands of intelligent, moral, industrious Free |ty, he departed from the tents of his companions, 
Laborers, who will silently and practically dis- and having journeyed during five days, on the 
pel the wide-spread delusion which affirms that|sixth, as the sun was just rising in all the splen- 
the Southern States must be cultivated and|dours of the east, he lifted up his eyes and be- 
their great staples produced by Slave labor or|held, extended befote him in smiling luxuriance 
not at all. . |the fertile regions of Arabia the Happy. Gent- 

—I think I did not speak more than fifteen|ly swelling hills tufted with blooming groves, 
minutes, and I was heard patiently to the. end,|swept down into luxuriant vales enamelled with 
but my remarks were received with no such/flowers of never-withering beauty. The sun, no 
‘thunders of applause’ as had been accorded longer darting his rays with torrid fervour, beam-|the timid fawn, the soft-eyed gazelle, and all the 
to the more politic efforts of the colored gentle-|ed with a genial warmth that gladdened and en-|rural populace who joy in the seqpestered haunts 
men. ‘There, was in fact repeatedly evinced a\riched the landscape. : 
prevalent apprehension that [ would say some-|serenity, an air ef voluptuous repose, a smile of| parent waters rolled over snow-white’ sands, and 
thing which it would be incumbent on the |contented abundance, pervaded the face of nature, {heaven itself was reflected on its tranqnil bosom. 

land every zephyr breathed a thousand delicious! The simple Arab threw himself upon its ver- 
faint hope that some of thé remarks thus called |odours. The soul of the youthful wanderer ex-|dant margin; he tasted the silver tide, and it was 


audience to resent; but I didnot. And I havea 


ENCER. 
panded with delight;—he raised his eyes to hea- * 
ven and almost mingled with his tribute of grati- 
tude, a sigh of regret that he had lingered so 





H.G. 


They are of a 


“T will seek,” 


A pure and temperate 


















































With fond impatience he hastened to make . 


which completely answered his high-raised ex- 
pectations. One abounded with wild and pic- 
turesque beauty, but it was capricious and un- 
steady in its course; sometimes dashing its angry 
billows against the rocks, and often raging,and 
overflowing its banks. Another flowed smooth- 
ly along without even a ripple or a murmur; but 
its bottom was soft and muddy, and its eufrent 
dull and sluggish. A third was pure and trans- 
parent but its waters were of a chilling coldness; 
and it had rocks and flints in itsbosom. A fourth 
was dulcet in its tinklings and graceful in its 
meanderings; but it had a cloying sweetness that 
palled on the taste; while a fifth possessed a 


sparkling vivacity and a pungency of flavour ‘ 
that deterred the wanderer from repeating his 
draught. 


The youthful Bedouin began to weary with 
fruitless trials and repeated disappointments, 
when his attention was suddenly attracted by a 
lively brook whose dancing waves glittered in 
the sunbeams, and whose prattling current com- 
municated an air of bewitching gaiety to the sur- : 
rounding landscape. The heart of the way-worn 
traveller beat with expectation, but on regarding 
it attentively in“its course, he found that it con- 
stantly avoided the embowering shhde’; loitering 
with equal fondness, whether gliding through the 
rich valley or over the barren sand; that the, 
fragrant flower, the fruitful shrub, and worthless * - 
bramble were alike fostered by its waves, and ., 
that its current was often inferrupted by unpro-. 
fitable weeds. With idle ambition it expanded - 












utility, and babbling along with uninteresting 

vivactty and rapid turbulence. The wandering - 
son of-the desert turnede away with a sigh of . 
regret, and pitied a stream, which if content , e 
within its natural limits, might have been the 


Pensive, musing,and disappointed, he slowly 


and had rambled for some time along the 
margin of a gentle rivulet, before he became 
sensible of its beauties. It was a simple pastor- 

al stream, whith shunning the noonday glare,. 
pursued its unobtrusive course through retired 

and tranquil vales; now dimpling among flowery 2 
banks and tufted shrubbery, now winding among 

spicy groves, whose aromatic foliage*fondly bent, 

ddwn to meet the limpid wave. Sometimes, but 

not often, it would venture from its c6vert to 

stray through a flowery meadow ; but quickly, as 

if fearful of being seen, stoie hack again into its» 
congehial shade, and there lingered with sweet 

delay. Wherever it bent its course the face of ° 
nature brightened inte smiles, and a perennial 

spring reigned upon its borders. The warblers 

of the woodland delighted to quit their recesses 

and carol among its bowers; while the turtle-dove, 


of nature, resorted to its vicinity. elts pure trans- 
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like nectar to his lips: he béunded with trans- 
port for he had found the object of his wayfaring. 


pass my days: for pure, O fair stream! is thy 





“Here,” said he, “will I pitch my tent, here will I | Sandy Spring Post Office, Montgomery Co., Md., and 





Co BOARDING SCHOOL FOR sores 8 OF WILLIAM PENN. 
enjoys a most HEALTHY SITUATION, near Just received and for sale. 

Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackson, which 
in the midst of a settlemefit of Friends. ‘The Summer will be out by the 10th of Fifth month. 

Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St. 





By W. H. Dixon 


4th mo. 26—St. 


gentle current; beauteous are thy borders ; and |(June) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.) 
the grove must be a paradise that is refreshed |TERMS $36. The Winter Term will commence on| 





by thy meanderings.”— Washington Irving. 
— 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


Friour.—The market for Flour is firmer. Standard 
brands are held higher. Sales of extra at 419a 
425. Fancy brands are held at $4 75 a 5 87. 

Rye Frovre—Is firm at $3 37. 

Coun Meat—Sells at $2 75 for Penna. 

Wueat.—Last sales of Penna. red at 96c; prime 
white at $1 02. 

Rye.—Last sale of Penna. was at 71 a 72c, 
Corn—Good yellow commands 62c afloat. 

Oats.—Are selling at 43 a 44c for Penna. and 
Southern. C 

Cartie Markxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for 
the week were about 1200 head. Beeves are 
are selling from $7 00 to $8 00 per ‘00 lbs. Hogs, 
There were about 600 in the market, and sold from 
$6 00 to $6 50 per 100 lbs. Cows—About 100 sold 
at firm prices, $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The 
former from $2 to $4, the latter from $1 to $3, ac- 
cording to quality. 





VANS’ PREMIUM REFRIGERATORS, for cool- 
ing and preserving MEAT'S, BUTTER, MILK, and 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached, 
when desired, his superior WATER FILTER the same 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is 
drawn, cotp and CLEAR a8 CaRYSTAL, by a spiget in front.- 
ALSO—In store and for sale: > ° 
[, WATER COQLERS andWATER FILTERS, SEAL 
AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS. 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
tion, suitable to use warm or cold water in. 
OLIVER EVANS, 


mo-tf. 628. Second I door below Chesnut st. 





AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones, 
No. 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, hasenow in store, 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to sit the 
teste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of 
very description, He respectfully invites a call. 
5th mo. 10. 


is : : __|matical books and instruments. 
SCHOOL, }@4vance, the other in the middle of the term. 


TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING 
BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The Summer Session will commence the 
first second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with 
the last week in the Ninth month. 

All the branches of a thorough English Education ate 
taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 

Simpson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
5th mo. 2—ti, 


——— 


DAGUERREOTYPES, No. 156 Chestnut street, 
between 4th and Sth sts. over Baily & Co’s, jewelry 
store. Broadbent & Co. announce that they are pre- 
pared to-offer their best efforts in Daguerreotyping, to 
their friendsand the public. Those whe wish pictures, 
are invited to call and examine the specimens at No. 
136 Chestnut street. SAMUEL C, BROADBENT. 

5mo. 2t. 


‘ WM, D. PARRISH & CO., 





| 


No. 4 N. Fift® St., two doors above Markét St. 


Phileda. 
Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 


the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th of 
the Fifth mo., 1852. TERMS $96. Languages extra. 


EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, has removed 
from No. 13 North Seventh street, to the N. E 


The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the|cormer of Seventh & Arch streets—where she invites the 
course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer-|attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA, 
ences, &c. &c., are mentioned in the Circulars. GLyS88, and QUEENSWARE, comprising a variety of 

ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department.| patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
Anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
Boarding Department. and associate in the care of|® general assortment of other goods in her line, which 


Morals, Manners, Health, &c. 5th mo. 10—St. 
OHN J. LYTLE, S. E. cor. of Seventh and Spring 
Garden, has received a beautiful assurtment of 
Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which are 
very neat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, 
medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines, 
Toi-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, 
Silk and Mohair Lustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c. A lot 
of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the 
above goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable 
for Friends, 
Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book 
Muslins, much below the regular price. Friends are re- 
spectfully invited to call. Smol5 3m. 


RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
CHARLES ADAMS 
Invites the especial attention of Frrenps to his stock of 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 


larticles as are suited to the Prarn Traps, and at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 
Linens anp Furnisnine Goons, in great variety, at 
lower than market prices. 


_ FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS. 

Since First month we have been selling our goods at 
cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which 
will be sold low. : 

Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book 
Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N.'E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 
4th mo. 26. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO], FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
Thesummer term of thisinsitution will commence the 
19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks, Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including 
tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and 
lights, the use of all necessary books, &r. except mathe- 
One half payable in 


H. W. RIDGSVAY. 
(SG Stages meet the early morning and 2 o'clock, 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. 
4th mo. 26. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
customers and friends, that he has removed his 
store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth. 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his 
customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. ‘ 
In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep 
ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt's 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 
Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
Philadelphia, 11mo. !st, 1851. 


ARPETINGsS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by ' 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, 
4th mo. 20th.—tf. 





will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
the city. 5th mo. Sth. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
SS. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia, 
H': established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
letan, and other cap stufls, not only of the first quality. 
but in the best order. 

Epwarp E, Eyne. 

Jan lr.—tf- 


APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have 

on hand and offer for sale, a large assortment o 

very desirable and neat Papers, both Fsench and Ame- 

rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 

and embossed papers, and} velyet papers, imitations of 

the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished, 

gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 

tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 
with our store : 

AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 
on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. <d 
story. Entrance No. 4. 

0G All work warranted, and papering done in the 
city orin the country at city prices, by experienced 
workmen. : 
0G A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. , 
W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 
21th mo.7-tf No. 4 aad 6 N. 5th street, Philada. 


ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER 
informs his friends and the public that he con- 
tinues to conduct his business of House and. Sign 
Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 
old stand, No. 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 
side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 
will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
4th mo. 12—ly. 


] EMOVAL.—Emmor Kimuer Jr, would intorm his 

. friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends alway» kept 
on hand or made to order. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
° HARTLEY & KNIGAT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPARED 
4th mo. 20th.—tf, 


Wasarneton I, LanvEtt. 
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